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PREFACE 


The present study of the national income of Canada, by Mr. S.A. Cudmore, 
M.A. heen F.S.S., F.R. Econ, Soc., Chief of the General Statistica Branch and Editor 
of the Canada Year Book, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, proceeds in the main along the 
lines of the annual septa of Production issued by the Bureau, but includes also estimates 
of the production of those departments of the national economic activities whose product 
does not take the form of "form" utilities. In arriving at the production of these 
remaining branches, use has been made of the Census of Distribution of 1930 and of the 
record of earnings of those engaged in professional and personal service as SMS by 
the great majority of them at the decennial census of 1931. 


In the second place, a supplementary study is made, taking as a starting 
net. the $3,225,000,000 spent by the Canadian public for retail purchases in 1930. Here, 
partly on the pean of amounts known to have been spent in other ways than in retail 
purchases in 1930, an estimate is made of total sums expended, including savings spent for 
permanent improvements, in the year 1930. The figure so obtained compares very closely 
with that obtained by the former method. 


Thirdly, the aggregate of the earnings of wage earners (including salary 
earners), as supplied by individual wage and salary earners to the census enumerators at 
the decennial census of 1931, is taken to be representative of the earnings of all gain- 
fully occupied Canadians in the twelve months preceding the date of the census, which was 
taken as of June 1, 1931. The result, together with a moderate addition of $25 per gain- 
fully occupied person for earnings not in the form of cash and for casual earnings of 
persons not ordinarily gainfully occupied, such as school children and students in 
vacation time, is taken to be the total of the service or "effort" income of the Canadian 
people in the twelve months prior to the census. Then, taking Professor W. 1. King's 
estimate for the United States of the relation of property income to service or "effort" 
income, a figure is arrived at for property income in the same period, allowance being 
made for that part of property income which goes outside the country. While the grand 
total net national income of Canada as thus arrived at for the twelve months prior to the 
census is considerably lower than that previously arrived at for the calendar year 1930, 
this is entirely in accordance with the figures already published in the Survey of 
Produetion, showing a decrease of some $1,150,000,000 in aggregate production between the 
calendar year 1930 and the calendar year 1931. Indeed, the difference in this estimate 
as compared with the other two is almost exactly five-twelfths of the difference for the 
full year, which was what would be expected on account of the five month difference in 
the periods covered. 


Thus the main conclusion of the investigation is to establish the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the assumption that the three-eighths of the gainfully occupied 
Canadians whose activities are not accounted for in the Survey of Production are quite as 
productive as the other five-eighths, the dollar results of whose activities are included 
in the Survey of Production as previously published. It is felt that in so far as the 
determination of the amount of the national income is concerned, considerable confidence 
can be placed on the above assumption, although there is no doubt a tendency for the pro- 
portion of producers of "form" utilities, the results of whose efforts are included in 
the Survey of Production, to diminish from census to census. It is not clear how far 
this general tendency has been accelerated or retarded by the recent depression. 
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In the year 1930, with which the present study is principally concerned, 
the total amount of income falling under the observation of the Income Tax Branch and 
paying income tax within the fiscal year ended March 1932, was $992,600,000, or 
approximately one-fifth of what would appear to have been the aggregate national income 
of that year. ‘This income is stated to have been that of 133,621 individuals and 6,010 
corporations, so that it would appear that about six per cent of the families of Canada 
are affected by income tax. 


R. H. Coats, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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THE STATISTICS OF TH NATIONAL INCOME OF CANADA 


"The annual labour of every nation is the fund which originally supplies 
it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life which it annually consumes, and 
which consist always either in the immediate produce of that labour, or in what is pur- 
chased with that produce from other nations."~-Adam Smith. This is perhaps the earliest 
modern definition of "national income", and is still among the best, when it is inter- 
preted in accordance with modern knowledge regarding the balance of international pay- 

. ments and the necessity of keeping productive equipment in running order. It must also 
be remembered that while the national income consists in goods and services of the most 
varied kinds, its total amount can be stated only in terms of money. 


Again, the dean of recent English-speaking economists, Professor Alfred 
Marshall, describes the National Income very briefly as "the net sum-total of things and 
services produced." -- a concept which like the former requires for statistical purposes 
to be interpreted as the money value of the things and services produced. In this 
connection, Sir Josiah Stamp says that three reservations are necessary. In the first 
place, there is the question of whether goods produced within a country are owned within 
the country; if not, they do not form part of the national income. The second reservation 
is that only goods and services that are exchanged or are capable of exchange really count 
in the national income. Thirdly, the concept of "services" is confined to those rendered 
during the year, and a payment of interest or pensions out of the proceeds of taxation, 
for which the recipient renders no current service, cannot be included. This latter point 
is of importance wheré, as in the United Kingdom, the total money value of the national 
income is estimated mainly on the basis of income tax returns. It is of little signific- 
ance in Canada, where the money value of the national income is estimated mainly on the 
basis of the value of production, in accordance with the principle laid down by Adam 
Smith in the above quotation from the commencement of the Wealth of Nations and later by 
Alfred Marshall. 


Again, in the article on National Income in the new Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, Simon Kuznets says, "The National Income may be defined provisionally as 
the net total of commodities and services (economic goods) produced by the people 
comprising a nation; as the total of such goods received by the nation's individual 
members in return for their assistance in producing commodities and services; as the total 
of goods consumed by these individuals out of the receipts thus earned; or, finally, as 
the net total of desirable events enjoyed by the same individuals in their double capacity 
as producers and consumers. Defined in any one of these fashions national income is the 
end product of a country's economic activity, reflecting the combined play of economic 
forces and serving to appraise the prevailing economic organization in terms of its 
returns. Being thus a summary and appraisal notion rather than an analytical entity, 
national income demands statistical measurement." 


Aes ve 
The Difficulty of Measuring National Income 


The precise statistical measurement of the national income is, however, a 
matter of insurmountable difficulty, and the most indefatigable research into all the 
relevant statistics, in order te establish a figure of national income, must always 
leave a considerable margin of error. Indeed, it is no easy matter even for an individual 
to establish an accurate money figure as representing his total income, especially where 
he has to include in that total income, besides his cash income, an allowance for the 
rental value of his (owned) house, and his durable belongings therein together with an 
allowance for the money value of the commodities produced and consumed within the family, 
(such as eggs and garden produce) and of the services, ordinarily bought and sold, but 
rendered gratis within the family circle.* Yet this is the only way of obtaining the 
total income of the family. While such income, not received directly in money, but in 
commodities produced and services rendered, is not, except for house and furniture rent, 
an important percentage of the family income in most urban families, it constitutes a 
very important part of the income of most rural families, who to a much larger extent 
consume the commodities which they themselves produce. For this reason, indeed, 
comparisons between the incomes of urban families and rural families are often misleading, 
through not allowing for the non-money income of the latter. Certainly most people never 
think of their non-money income as income at all, and would never dream of putting the 
rental value of their owned homes into their income tax returns. Indeed, the income tax 
authorities of Canada do not expect them to do so. 


* The recent United States government publication, "National Income 1929-32" leaves out 
of account, first, the services of housewives and other members of the family; 
secondly, the services of owned durable goods such as houses, automobiles, furniture; 
and thirdly, earnings from odd jobs. 


With respect to the first it says, "It was considered best to omit this 
large group of services from national income, especially since no reliable basis is 
available for estimating their value. This omission, unavoidable though it is, lowers 
the value of national income measurements as indicators of the nation's productivity 
in conditions of recent years when the contraction of the market economy was accompanied 
by an expansion of activity within the family." 


In respect of the second item it says, "It would be erroneous to treat the 
net income from durable goods as if it were equivalent to investment income .... The net 
yield of all durable goods owned by the households was disregarded." 


In respect of the third item, it says, "The available data permit only a 
most inadequate estimate of the earnings from odd jobs and these earnings are largely 
omitted from the national income totals presented in this report. This omission 
results in our estimates somewhat exaggerating the relative decline in national income 
from 1929 to 1932; if, as appears from all indications, the number of persons engaged 
on odd jobs has increased materially during the depression, odd earnings from these 
jobs have either increased or failed to decline as deeply as the other constituent 
parts of the national income total." 


Our own practice is contrary to the United States practice in all these 
points except in respect of the services of housewives. Eggs or garden stuff produced 
on a city lot are certainly elements in the national income, and a boy who delivers 
papers or runs errands in the morning or evening to help out the family income is 
rendering an economic service. It appears desirable to make reasonable allowance for 
such production of commodities or rendering of services in any estimate of the 
national income. 
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Again, it is possible for an individual who has assets convertible into 
cash, to overspend his income by drawing upon his assets. It may be possible for a youth 
who succeeds to a family property to spend the whole value of that property in addition 
to his earned income in a single year, and thus find himself penniless at the end of the 
year, He is not necessarily foolish for so doing, since he may have invested the property 
in taking a course of training which has increased his earning power and his value to the 
community. Or again, he may have been forced by unemployment to draw upon his reserve 
resources, and this may account for his expenditure being greater than his income. In 
fact, in periods of depression and unemployment, many people must be realizing upon their 
assets in order to provide for their ordinary maintenance. It is obvious that if we were 
to estimate the income of such people on the basis of our knowledge of their expenditure, 
we should be in error. 


Any difficulties experienced in expressing the total income of an individ- 
ual as a single figure are multiplied a million-fold in any attempt to express the total 
of the national income as a single figure. The individual and corporate incomes which 
are to be combined into this grand total without duplication, are of such a heterogeneous 
character that any figure which may be given as the grand total of the national income 
must include some margin of error. For example, the total of.the national income must 
include the rental value of owned houses, and the value of the commodities raised on the 
728,000 farms of Canada and consumed on the farms where they are produced, the value of 
_ the flowers raised on a million private gardens, and the value of innumerable services 
which in special cases are performed within the family, or by the individual for himself, 
although more ordinarily bought and sold. Yet the labour of the house-wife, performed 
in her own house, must be left out of account as one of the imponderables, however 
valuable it may be in fact. For the estimate of the national income to be of any practical 
use must be based upon the conventions and practices of the existing economic system. 


Again, fluctuations in the general level of prices, which have been so 
great in the past few years, have necessarily affected the money value of the national 
income. In these circumstances, it is absolutely essential that any estimate of the 
national income should be definitely stated as for a particular year, so that the 
national income for each year may be related to the price levels prevailing in that year 
and corrected by the price levels of that year. Thus, when the official index number of 
wholesale prices is taken to correct the estimate of the money value of the national 
income for the decline of prices, it is found that $66.70 bought on the average as much 
in commodities in 1932 as $95.60 bought in 1929. Then, if the money value of the national 
income had declined by one-half in these three years, the correction for the drop in 
prices would reduce the decline in the "real" national income of commodities and services 
to 28.3 per cent, on the assumption that the prices of services rendered declined pro- 
portionately with the prices of commodities included in the index number of wholesale 
prices. Thus on the assumption that the money value of the national income in 1932 was 
only one-half of that of 1929, the “real" national income would be nearly 72 per cent of 
that of 1929. Much might be said here on the effect of falling prices in discouraging 
the actual production of commodities and the rendering of services, thus reducing the 
real national income, and conversely on the effect of rising prices in stimulating the 
actual production of commodities and rendering of services and thus increasing the real 
national income. 


Further, while it seems best that the national income of Canada should be 
estimated primarily on the basis of the value of production as published in the annual 
Survey of Production of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, it is expedient that the 
figures so obtained should be checked up with figures arising out of the observation of 
other sides of the national life, such as the figures of retail sales arising out of the 
census of distribution and the figures of earnings supplied to the census enumerators at 
the census of 1931. These figures, it is felt, are not so comprehensive as those of the 
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census of production, especially since the figures of retail sales may represent purchases 
in excess of current production, though this is far less likely to occur in the case of a 
nation than in that of an individual. However, these figures may be used as checks upon the 
figures obtained from the Survey of Production. 


Finally, it is to be remembered that the figure of national income, when 
related to the existing price levels, is the most important as well as the most compre- 
hensive of all statistics, since it is the best possible test of the material well-being of 
a nation, and, when divided by the population that is maintained out of it in order to 
secure a per capita figure, the best possible test of the general standard of living and of 
comfort prevailing in the country under consideration. Again, the percentage which the 
total of taxation bears to the total national income is the best recognized measure of the 
solvency of a nation. Thus Shirras, on pages 646-7 of his book, The Science of Public 
Finance, gives figures for various nations including Canada, and also discusses this 
question at pages 102-105 of the same volume. 


Thus the statistics of national income constitute the coping stone of any 
national statistical system. Indeed, the quality and the adequacy of the statistical 
system of any country may be best judged by the facilities which it affords for securing 
as close an approximation as possible to the aggregate of the national income and to the 
distribution of that income among the different parts of the country and among the 
various classes of the population. 


The Measurement of National Income in Canada 
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In Canada, the principal method of obtaining an approximation to the 
aggregate of the national income has hitherto been that suggested by Adam Smith, namely, 
making an annual record of the values created by the leading industries as disclosed by 
our Census of Industry, which applies to all industries that change the form of the 
materials which they use in the productive process. Then, having a record of the values 
created by the five-eighths of the gainfully occupied or active population of Canada, 
which is engaged in such work, an estimate is made for the production of the remaining 
three-eighths, who are occupied with the creation of "place", "time" or "possession" 
utilities, or with the rendering of services, on the assumption that they are equally 
productive with the included five-eighths in the broader sense of the term "production". 
This estimate may be supported with an immense quantity of statistics indicative of 
production in the transportation and communications industries, in wholesale and retail 
trade and in finance, as well as in personal and professional service. In this connection, 
the previously existing statistics of national income have been reinforced by two large 
compilations made in connection with the decennial census of 1931 - firstly, the census of 
distribution made as for 1930, and covering wholesale and retail trading establishments 
together with service establishments, and secondly, the record of personal earnings of all 
wage and salary earners in Canada in the twelve months ended May 31, 1931. The former of 
chese records, in its total of retail trade, covered an enormous sample of the spendings 
of the people of Canada, while the latter included a very large percentage of their 
earnings. Thus it has been possible in the present study to check up on national income 
statistics based upon production by statistics of spendings and statistics of earnings. 
This is the first time that this has been possible, and the results are strongly confirm- 
atory of the accuracy of the estimates formerly made. In this connection, use has been 
made for comparative purposes of the estimates of the national income of the United 
States made by the National Bureau of Economic Research, as well as of the United States 
census of distribution covering 1929, in order to establish a relationship between 
expenditures in retail trade in each country and total national income. 
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In view of the fact that the Canadian national income statistics are 
ordinarily based upon production as ascertained at the annual Census of Industry, it has nt 
been considered necessary to follow the example of the latest United States study in 
differentiating between income produced and income paid out, but to concentrate attention 
upon income produced. Doubtless it is possible for a country as for an individual to 
spend more than it can afford by drawing upon its capital and letting its productive 
equipment run down, as Russia did in the early days of the Bolshevik régime. It is also 
true that a business concern may in times of prosperity accumulate reserves and in times 
of depression go on paying bond interest and shareholders! dividends out of these reserves. 
"In general", says the latest United States study of national income, "the difference 
between national income produced and national income paid out, is that the former does and 
the latter does not include savings by business establishments." Existing Canadian 
statistics do not enable us to make any estimate of the savings of business establishments, 
so that our estimate, as already stated, is concerned with national income produced. | 


The industries concerned with the production of form utilities employed in 
1931 approximately five-eighths of all gainfully occupied Canadians. Then, on the assump- 
tion that the remaining three-eighths of the gainfully occupied Canadians who are engaged 
in the transportation and communications industries, in wholesale and retail trade, in 
finance and in personal and professional service, are proportionately as productive on 
the average as those who engage in the production of form utilities, we attain a total 
figure of what labour, assisted by capital, has presumably been able to produce in the 
course of a calendar year. This figure has for the past twelve years been published in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Survey of Production, and in the Canada Year Book. 


On the basis of the annual Census of Industry and the occupational 
distribution of the population as ascertained at the decennial censuses of 1921 and 1931, 
the grand total value of the national production in each year from 1920 to 1931 inclusive 
has been approximately estimated as follows: 
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FO POL grew oh, srtatars reat: 545255000; 000 
POT tute. eeu), 45 215,000 , 000 
OR en eee eis kee s) . 45 820,000, 000 
W925 gees verses ee... 4,696,000,000 
Vogts koe. Weise 4,6456000,000 
HO See ee ese ce st. Op%8,000,000 
TS2B eh eeees ss es. 5, 600,0007000 
Tee ee Gece. kw 6 5101,000,000 
EG oo a ues (ON? de  ) 64 342,000,000 
1959) ee 2.0.8 28.66, . 68072,000)000 
TOSO ne hae 2M es | 55750 ;000 000 
POSiue are see BEL.) 45000, 000, 000 


It may be well to add that these figures are necessarily based upon the 
value and the purchasing power of the dollar as in each of the years in question. Thus 
the drop in the money value of production in 1921 as compared with 1920 is much greater 
than the decline in quantity of production, and similarly the decline in value between 
1929 and 1950 or 1931 is much greater than the decline in the physical quantity of products. 


The net production of the five-eighths of the Canadian people who were 
engaged in what economists call the creation of form utilities was given in 1950 as 
| $3,216,746,735, divided by industries as follows: 


Division 
of Net 
industry Production 
$ 

Agriculture @®ooagawoeoodog oo eo eosgngs 929 99999 0 768,791,743 
Forestry ecosscoes 90070982 89 SPORV9FPTFDORZ 0B 9H8SD 303, 145, 169 
Fisheries seessoove2oseoss @9992 909090 098290898 98089 47 »804,216 
Trapping esevecveces cessee 898x282 09 898909 9899009 9,875,955 
Mining @e@sosgeenoee Seo e289 e20s 089992909892 89299980990908 219,873, 578 
Electric Power ..ccecesccsecsscccccces 126,038,145 

Total Primary Production ....... 1,525,528,806 
Construction @eeoee@erosesesvree8s 7802990609993 9 297 »046,750 
Custom and Repair (a) ...ss-sceeseees 85,200,000 


Mannfactures ((b)) videsessscotcseaseee |) NL, TOL SuOg leo 
Total Secondary Production (b) . 2,144,233,476 


GRAND TOTAL 2208728982899 98789R70808 3,216,746,735 


(a) Statistics of: Custom and Repair Shops, including custom clothing, dyeing and laundry 
work, boot, jewellery, automobile and bicycle repairing, and custom and repair work 
by foundries were not collected after 1921. The totals from 1927 to 1930 were 
estimated according to the percentage change in the data for manufacturing. 


(b) The item "Manufactures" includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulpmills, fish canning 
and curing, electric power production, shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, 
which are also included in other headings above. The duplication amounting in 1930 
to a net of $453,015,547, is eliminated from the grand total. ‘ 


The above net production of five-eighths of the gainfully occupied popula- 
tion of Canada in 1930 has been given by provinces as follows: 
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1-9-3 0 Percentages 
TH awe ues 0 ae of Total 
jv value i Wiremirte re ___Net Value _ 
Prince.Edward Island 28688 16,635,118 Ovae 
Nova Scotia cccccccocecescs 114,402,720 3.56 
New BrUinSwaci heels slots <°e'es ace 78,772, 589 2.45 
Quebec eo70e0 93909 0990900900090 8 892,076,549 Chet 
Ontario coon g co @e7dg082 8920297998900 1,380,458 ,865 APO] 
Manitoba ooo 0o 89 9088 O09 eB 8EBB5ND9 142,170,105 4.42 
Saskatchewan 9000000008909 9 134,134, 319 Ask? 
Alberta 9©®0#e 609097 900%9°78090809086 06 184,659, 449 Se 
British: Columpia: so cies oes “£0659 he s VSL 8,06 
Yukon @o@e@onmv0govo0n0 fv 9e908@939 840 4,465,130 ; 2 b4: 
GRAND -TOTABA ocr os wees 5,216 ,746,755 100.00 
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The details of the net production due to the labour of five-eighths of 
the gainfully occupied population of Canada engaged in the production of form utilities, 
assisted by their capital equipment, in 1930 are as follows: 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF "FORM" UTILITIES 
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IN CANADA DURING 1950, ‘BY ITEMS. 
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Classification 


ER rn eA PE NE rR EN RR NE EL A en AE NB ME dM Ee RR 


Agriculture - 
PACLUSCPOPS Sole cs cece esos cece sewccecercueseenorecesoeccesetens 
Prumeo and Veretables) sss ties vhs oes be veceeresecsceessvcseme cides 
MEDLE DPOCUCTS Sec obevccceswrcaeccr creo eccesorcceeoeeceeaeeees 
agate Ge Gm iets aiaico\e\4\cle gd o's 0161016 so 0 \0\e sleleveisie sles 60 es cee ue aie ceees's 
EM ee ed CLOVET SGE0 (soles sic own ccdencbeasccccccessccscescedes 
PMMGCM a igidc es tidied es ccics cap aveccdeessvewevec teres nsceceseceses 


o 
Flax Fibre e000090 9G SGC OGKRORDHEGCAAXAO BOTH H&BOOGFHOAGO9THFH HOC SOOGCBHEHHESEHTHHEHEED 


Total Field Husbandry e9@GH8Ce TH Q@OSestOveoeeses Ho GsevHeeeee Ge seeoaseeeeoase & & 


en mre ea aA eet etnee GS s ael'ep «10 6 Oisie'alwie cts soa 8 ole 6 s\9.0 0b eae eso o,\9i8'6 
MET Ee tetas ies 6 cca eee s © cies oss seas vsesvaicavcsiswitie.cce cess na 
Dairy Products - 
DOPE VEBUULOL Gal cgoceasoasarsecese ese ccesssecsesecoenssevecesees 
PUeaMery BULLED isco cs cue caccet rocco ccuavecseseeuwsececcossves 
NE CMOS SHIT ss) oh icics vies 4 ss o'a'¢ tv a5 6 siuice ss sine ee aoe eee et e's 
nee HIME ACES SE assy > yo a s'e'6 o'¢/e aisisi oie «60 os. 9 01> oa ela w oa e's ee 00 6 9 sees 
Miscellaneous Factory Products escoceccccccvescvcccccccscceces 
Milk Consumed fresh or otherwise used ..cccocsersceccccecesecvce 
MUPPET OONOL CLES las yo seescescdeecesseccsecsecccesdessecsvceseeoass 
Fur Farming - 
A ee eters igs) 4\c oa ait cio 8 $'s\0'9. 616 9 64.9 9 0 Wale see's soe 6 s0 6608905 


2 
Animais esesgdsoeee os @evevnca~osveoe0v C€C8eeoeSeeesesseeoeeseesseaeeveeseeeoeoeoeeoe Bese 


Total Animal Husbandry e9e@eoeevsoceeeveoogoe Sees eeasceaseeseeaeeseoevse oeoeee ee oe sv 


Total Agricultural Production ecoe?coeeodoesoes dT ead0d0dg90@F O9Geeoessoeeeseeoeee 


Forestry - 
Logs and bolts Seseoo0o0n0e00 900 0G OSFRQOBGHOOBSAHBVOe FOBT GSGSRBHNEGHEESoEHHHSHE HSH HS 


Pulp wood oose00 9p eR92H8eFTFORKTO0HO0FCHAT EFS SHC HOCHGHSHSFTHASCHHHHHFHEHSECSSECHHEHEE 


Hewn railway ties co2,e9eoeeogneaooevoonascoe cose oeoneae oe 9BKTe2SeHeeeHee ee @ 
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Fuel @soeco09 920000009 09089 998 CHORPHRHBHKTDHEFSRPRHTHFFTFHVASERBEHEOHOOHOSSERSSASAAREBHEA 


AT: other forest products eeocgeseoo0en 007 99 DT GS FHGFHKRHKHAHHEHEHEHSHPISHEAS 


Mote PAM OUeSUry OPCTALIONS ccc cine cacescensscemec coc noesegeaeees 


Saw mill products FV e@eeoov0egCc ev ee SG GHOGeKDKZTTeSBGHKRQeKRVFSHAOHHKR OT CHKHCeSAeASEECHHEHBHAS 
Pulp mill products eacevdo0nv0g00 e000 eG eGHeOKDH9FTe,FKL0 BE EeKCCHLHKBHeHEFOCECHTHC SC e2EHS HHH BH EB 


Total Milling Operations 9sg90@ CeO eGooeodg90sovseoeoonugcgaevaG@o0eaeeoe Geeoeoode seo @ 


Total Forestry Production eoeposeeeonoeoooevoeoaoeeceoeeoseoeoveosaovoesosveeoesese oe 8 & 


er ete a ee = eee ee 
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Net Production 


1930 
$ 


514,041,000 
40,405,743 
5,251,000 
7,058,000 
2,482,000 
2,584,000 
371,000 


572,192,743 


166,630,000 
2,311,000 


20,710,000 

56,670,000 

64,000 

18 ,090,000 

21,305,000 

155,619,000 
95,227,000 


3,096,000 
1,829,000 


186,599,000 


758,791,743 


75,563,041 
67,529,612 

5,038,899 
43,786,064 
14,935,878 


206,853,494 
48,186,223 


48,105,452 


96,291,675 
303,145,169 


1/ Three per cent for wastage was deducted from value of milk consumed fresh. 


2/ Cost of feed is deducted from the gross for animal husbandry. 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF "FORM" UTILITIES 
IN CANADA DURING 1930, BY ITEMS - Continued. 
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Net Production 
GUE hase 15) 
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Classification 


Fisheries ~ 
Fish sold fresh by fishermen .ccrccccecvccvccverccesscecsesscce 15,825 ;5¢6 
Sales to canning and curing establishments cecesceeccecccecccee 1559595157 
Fish domestically cured ceccccccccccccscccccvevccesvcceccscvecce LOOT S82 
Fish canning and curing establishments (value added) .......00> 17,034,171 


Total Fisheries Production eeoceoevo0ogveeseooenaeagcgsecoov0eegeoec 90070090998 0970008908 47,804,216 
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Trapping - 
Fur Production (Wild Life) eeenngeoov0ee Coe seevaeoevesveo00e Geeaoeooeoseesovsean6eo 9,875,955 
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Mineral Production ~ 
OMELCIIIG (o's vv asia sole eine 0 esis si cleiiels 0 54's ose sie ¢'s.0 0 o8 5 ene lere etree e ol 55,635,664 
OUHECTHMCTALLIGCS Soivc's a's cscs seu Ge cde wesescie we cecciv ves st 6 6 sess 87,108,100 
PUGL SM ae otee ac aa ss 4 we slediclee cv ee wibic c's wih oes sielels se bin deo 0410616 We sisi 68,184,485 
BALD Maids co ee vi¥.6 6 cio boo wales o'V rare a)s' e's siclaie abe! ex eas ates seis 6 a eleretetene 1,694,631 
OTHer (NON=]MetallLICS wiwceccese sect ecoresceesseensrsssseve seve 13,523,233 
Clay PLOdUCtS seeccenccccescsceccecesccvevvesesecesceseeccesens 10,593,678 
FUCMEIIUNG cles 's ced biels sc sie vis'dielvle we s'e oe 's\s e.es'cs's oo 06s eine te 06.48 cn ueniels L7, 715,067 
TL ME ies eld Rieiele's 69 eo Wess 9 seep wis s'0's's «bin es sie 4 0 ols ee e's ve's 5's o/aulete o ole 4,038 ,698 
Other structural materials cecsccccccccvccccescvecccevsccescece el, coegiee 


Total Mineral Production eegoogoogogvneevneoa9ee90990C0@29900000009909099 093909980909 J 279,875,578 
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Blectric Lig ht and Power (a) ®eoaecee 86@ 89H OBHSCHKHSHSHSSHEHGOHROOVOSAGSHOSGCHHOCBOOGCSHDP 126,038,145 


Total Primary Production eoo0e@eces#@ooseeoedosecdgos aoawe#eoeg@eeereegeene 0982 9R GF 898928 S89 9 1,525,528 ,806 


Construction - 
General WeonSbtruCtLow’ \s66 cis/sis o's 06.0 ce nie's sees wie «sie nigie sie sé nin sisi es 297 046,750 
Slept PEE 6 setae wise tate ew ole ole eles os ire tents ¥en ee tale ele inetalavelt 

Total Construction cccecccscecceoccscccesccccccccccessoecececccce 297,046,750 : 


Custom and repair ceooooeee@eoodvvaes@eoenennesscseaeeeeoeonoeosegssgeegn99g 89088 T8 82888 OE 85, 200,000 


Manufactures —- 
NEMA Uae MEMO Ul rs 4 Steere bis) fiw ele wis die/Sinie on Siereielg alate dlala ie bate ee luletate 514,513,326 
ANS MELGESOGUCUS J6ic\6gis oles aieare s's\s s/s'e'd!s ele e's sales os otetale aletata te Ginette ore 132,212,467 
TERT LEG ene ola tye o's. 6 60's wieieis piel «'s cielo sielgis aie ew chetaiact'a aig crataletctele isa aha ecm 177,250,868 
Woodard sper ws oa 0's o's = ciinioislc 6 veaustelels so » we alelete sini wig ettlers ote (slate @ as 568,550, 618 
LROAUATG Ne CE GE Taree cite snl latete cls’ ale\ tie ie staie se eeleielateiete a elie a tees ce ch 288 ,032,111 
NOH-HErrous me vals‘) s\c c's wie lete'e%s 'ele\%a > 'sletuhe Ww tepsletate terete ie Siete 'o1 ive le ivietoinie 138,720,310 
Non-meballicrminerals \s id sijcla ss's\e sss oe 9 bas gia c's ov eee e 6 oee 66 ele 109, 606 ,153 
Ch Ome 1 Uae etatalnin «'e vua.0inin.qie ehele anets * p.si0.4.6 ¢ieheicteberatels «rane talete sie eles ol ate 71,804,599 
Miscellaneous including Central Electric Stations .ccccceccceres 161,496,274 

Total Manufactures oe a 0 5s sible ada ev ia eels See ee esse 5 toe alana Lyf O) -oaGe hee 


GRAND TOTAL b eqooogcoeooosaoaeosceoeeotceooeoeecoeo0eSooodesesosoetooee G@eded s 5,216,746 ,7355 
(a) This amount is exclusive of duplication involved in purchases of power by reporting 


compa 
(b) Theattea, "total manufactures" includes the following industries which are also shown 


elsewhere, the amount of the duplication being deducted from the grand total ,— 
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In connection with the manufacturing industries of the country, it may be 
observed that fuel used in the manufacturing process is not usually considered as one of 
the materials of industry. Consequently, it appears necessary for the present purpose to 
deduct from the manufacturing total and from the grand total of production of form 
utilities, the amount of $56,518,747, being the value of fuel used in the manufacturing 
industries of Canada in 1930. In so far as this fuel is produced in Canada, its value at 
the point of use in manufacture has already been allowed for in the mining or the forestry 
division of primary production. In so far as it came from outside of Canada, it has had 
to be purchased with exports of Canadian produce. In either case, it should be considered 
as a deductible item from the figure previously given as being the net value of production 
of "form" utilities. The same principle applies in the case of purchased power, which 
cost the manufacturers of Canada $39,836,209 in 1930 and in most cases probably included 
light as well. Thus the total deduction on these two scores is $96,354,956, bringing the 
net recorded total of commodity production in the sense of the production of "form 
utilities" down to $3,120,000,000, which will hereafter be accepted as a basis for the 
further discussion. 


On the assumption that the remaining three-eighths of the gainfully occupied 
population were as productive as the five-eighths, the grand total recorded value of the 
commodities produced, transported and finally sold to the ultimate consumer, plus the value 
-of the services rendered by those engaged in professional and personal service, would reach 
$4,992,000,000 in the calendar year 1930 or in round figures $5,000,000,000. 


In view of the ease with which labour in Canada passes from one field of 
effort to another, it is felt that the figure of $5,000,000,000 fairly represents the °~- 
recorded money value of the commodities produced and the services rendered in Canada in 
1930*, The $1,872 millions added to the figure of $3,120,000,000 already given includes 
the value of the services of our transportation and communications activities involving 
the addition of "place utilities" to the already existing "form" utilities, the value of 
our whole system of wholesale and retail distribution of commodities involving the 
addition of "possession utilities" to the preceding, the value of the activities of our 
financial institutions, and last but not least, the value of all professional and personal 
services. The justification for this addition of $1,872,000,000 may now be considered. 


In addition to the net production of "form utilities" amounting to 
$5, 120,000,000, as stated above, figures are available indicative of the total of produc- 
tion in pertain other spheres of the national activities. Thus it may be reasonably 
asserted that the gross productive value of the transportation and communication activities 
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FOOTNOTE - Continued. 


(b) The item "total manufactures" includes the following industries which are also shown 
elsewhere, the amount of the duplication being deducted from the grand total,- 


te 


1950 

Dairy factories ...cccccccccvcccesceces : 43,541,731. 
Sawmills and pulp Mills ceccoescecsecves 181,868,214 
Fish canning and curing ccccecsscccveces aNGeI 1,319 
Shipbuilding .ccccccecsvscccccsscvcecvccs - 
Mineral industrieS coccccsceveccccccvccee 89,675,638 
Electric Power ccocscccccevcvecsccvesces 126,038,145 

OUG elevea.s'e's'e @ 6 2in's ote we ble eg set USO, ULOSO4T 


Mer SC CULE eC .Gs 1 siete siete sleieis cw eee sibs LyoU0S, 97 1, L(o 


*The grand total, including an estimate for unrecorded production, is given later on. 
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of the country is equal to the gross earnings of the agencies of transportation and 
communication. Now the earnings of steam railways in 1930 amounted to $454,231,650, of 
electric railways to $54,719,259, of express companies (less the amount paid to the 
railways for express privileges) to $11,972,121, of canals (fiscal year ended March 31, 
1931) $1,026,670%, of Canadian National Steamships, $5,164,903, of Canadian National (West 
Indies) Steamships, $3,792,694, of telegraph systems, $14,264,997, of telephones, 
$69,420,459, of the post office, which is really an industry, in the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1931 (gross earnings) $37,468,252 - or a grand total of $652,061,005 for the 
activities of which full returns are available. Figures showing the earnings of private 
shipping concerns (except for gross earnings Canada Steamships, Limited, 1930, $11,503,509 
and of Harbour Commissions, ten of which had aggregate gross receipts of $7,936,467 in 
1930), are not available. However, the recorded figures here included as the total of 
transportation and communication earnings in 1930 or its nearest fiscal year amount to a 
total of $671,500,987. The grand total, including the earnings of the C.P.R. on its ocean 
service and of other ocean shipping, may be estimated at $690,000,000. Of course in 
carrying on these services the transportation and communication agencies of Canada consume 
a large quantity of goods previously produced within the Dominion or imported and paid for 
by exports, so that the above figures must be regarded as gross. The following is a 
partial statement of cost of materials used in these industries in 1930: 


Steam Railways esaogzoooes gos ©0090 9 9 9 OD $ 50,766,665 


Electric Railways ..cccccscedssoeon 2,154, 378 
Telegraphs cecccessesccrsvccesescce 5,074,883 
TeFephoneshywe.. cases Cele ee 1,678,214 (Poles only) 
Post Office, fiscal year 1931 ..... 1,633, 368 
Canals, fiscal year 1931, excluding 
Contracts ccosccevecsecccvece 1,097,535 _ 


$ 60,405,043 


The distributing agencies of the Dominion include wholesale and retail 
traders who facilitate the placing of commodities in the hands of the ultimate consumer 
and thus create "possession" utilities. The Census of Distribution for 1930 collected 
statistics showing the wages and salaries paid and the other expenses incurred by such 
establishments in that year, and it must be presumed that their aggregate contribution to 
production was at least as great as their total expenses, though there may be some doubt 
as to whether some of the establishments included in the Census of Distribution had not 
already been included in the Census of Manufactures and therefore in the production of form 
utilities. Leaving aside this point for the moment, the results of the Census of 
Distribution were in this respect the following: 


Retail stores to the number of 74,366, with aggregate sales of $2,356,368,500, 
reported a total wage bill of $231,497,900, or, with allowances for estimated value of 
proprietors! services, of $316,062,700 and all other expenses of $249,863,600. The wages 
bill, inclusive of proprietors' remuneration, was therefore 13.42 per cent and the other 
expenses 10.60 per cent of the net sales. Taking the same percentages of expenses for the 

stores. which made no reports of wages or other expenses, it may be assumed that the 
total expense of doing business for all retail stores in Canada in 1930 was 24.02 per cent 
of $2,753,319,900, or $661,347,400, which may be considered as a minimum figure of the 
contribution of retail trade to the national production or the national income in 1930. 


Retail service establishments to the number of 18,452, reporting their wage 


costs and other expenses, doing a quite different kind of business from retail stores, 
reported total receipts of $194,419,200 in 1930, while their total wage cost, inclusive of 


*Canals are the most part "free goods" in Canada. 
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employers’ remuneration, was $72,660,000 and all their other expenses aggregated 
$71,881,100, or 37.37 per cent and 36.97 per cent, respectively, of total receipts. 
Applying the aggregate percentage of 74.34 to the grand total receipts of service estab- 
lishments (including establishments not reporting wages and other expenses) amounting to 
$248,555,900, we have a grand total of expenses of retail service establishments amounting 
to $184,736,000. 


Operating expenses of wholesale establishments proper, amounted to 13.48 
per cent of their sales, but did not include proprietors! salaries, which have been 
estimated to bring the total up to 14.22 per cent, equivalent on total sales of — 
$1,111,319,200 to $158,029,590. 


Other wholesale establishments had expenses amounting to 7.30 per cent of 
sales, or including an estimate for proprietors' salaries, 7.58 per cent of sales. On 
their total sales of $2,213,891,100 this amounts to $167,812,945. 


Thus the grand total expenses of all distributing establishments in the 
calendar year 1930 amounted to no less than $1,171,925,935 or in round figures 
$1,172,000,000. 


Among the wholesalers other than wholesalers proper, however, a large factor 
is manufacturers’ sales branches, selling goods to the total value of $556,530,300. It is 
not clear how far such sales branches are already included in the reports to the Census of 
Manufactures, nor is it clear how far the expenses of manufacturers' agents are so 
included, There is also to be remembered the fact that in 1930 prices were on the down- 
grade and inventories, even if physically as large, were declining in value. On the whole, 
it appears reasonable to assume that the total contribution of the distributing agencies 
to the national income of Canada in 1930 was not less than $1,000,000,000. 


In the finance group of industries there were altogether 92,293 persons, 
67,519 males and 24,974 females, gainfully occupied in 1931. Of these, 53,882 wage-earning 
males and 24,388 wage-earning females reported earnings of $93,241,600 and $21,425,100 
respectively in the twelve months preceding the census. On the basis of the conservative 
estimate that the males andthe females who were not wage-earners earned only as much in 
this period as the reporting wage-earners of each sex, the total earnings of those gain- 
fully engaged in financial enterprises were $138,433,957 in the twelve months previous to 
the census. They would have been substantially higher in the calendar year 1930 - say 
$142,000,000. This would indicate a total production of financial institutions amounting 
to at least $200,000,000 in 1930. After meeting their wages and overhead expenses, the 
chartered banks of Canada alone earned recorded profits amounting to $26,715,583 in their 
business years ended 1930, Life insurance companies paid $3,022,993 in dividends to share- 
holders in 1930. 


The productivity of those who.are engaged in the rendering of professional 
and personal services is extremely difficult to measure, especially as most professional 
men are "workers on own account", regarding whose incomes there is no census information. 


The only general way of measuring the productivity of the professional and 
personal service class is through their earnings, which are secured only from wage-earners. 
Thus in one great profession, that of school teachers, practically all those engaged are 
wage-earners in the sense in which that term is used in the decennial census to include all 
salaried persons. In this profession, 15,433 male teachers and 52,899 female teachers who 
reported their earnings to the census enumerators in 1931, earned an aggregate of 
$72,902,100 in the twelve months ended May, 1921. 
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Taking the whole of the service group as recorded at the census, other than 
those engaged in custom and repair work, whose product has been dealt with previously, and 
assuming that those who were not wage-earners earned only as much in the twelve months 
ended May 1931 as the reporting wage-earners, we find that 514,283 males in this group 
earned $378,431,123 and that 370,931 females earned $190,754,328, being a total of 
$569,185,451, while the total for the calendar year 1930, when employment was more active, 
would have been at least $600,000,000. It may be pointed out that this total is considered 
to be on the conservative side inasmuch as many professional men who are employers or 
workers on own account earn large incomes. 


The aggregates for the gross production of the various industries not 
concerned with the production of form utilities and whose production is therefore not 
included in the regular annual Survey of Production is therefore approximately as follows: 


$ 
Transportation and Communications ..cece 630,000, 000 
Wholesale and Retail Trade ..cccccccceee 1,000,000, 000 
Finance eeeoooag0en0 00020 ¢H0000090 0089 909 O0BEOKTH SHS OB 200 , 000, 000 
Professional and Personal Service 5.2000 600,000,000 
Tt 0 T A L o0oo0800 e©oooeo e069 650 6 2,490,000 , 000 


This total, however, includes considerable duplication, especially in 
respect of transportation and communications and trade, which in rendering their services 
consume a considerable part of the commodities produced by other elements in the economic 
life of the Dominion. Thus the steam railways consume large amounts of domestic and 
imported coal, and the electric railways use large amounts of power, while commercial 
motor transport uses up large quantities of gasolene. Again, the traders of the country 
and the financial institutions use fuel and light, the production of which is already 
allowed for in the Survey of Production. Both the transportation and the distribution 
industries employ some of those engaged in professional and personal service. 


Apart from the earnings of professional and personal service employees, the 
total gross amount of production of transportation and communicationg enterprises, trading 
establishments and financial institutions is estimated above at $1,890,000,000, while a 
net production of $1,300,000,000 in these industries plus the $600,000,000 referred to 
above as the earnings of those engaged in professional and personal service would be more 
than sufficient to justify the estimate already made of $1,872,000,000 as the net 
production of that part of the gainfully occupied population of Canada whose production 
is not allowed for in the annual Survey of Production. It is felt that the deduction of 
$590,000,000 is more than ample to cover the difference between the gross and the net 
production of these industries. 


Therefore the above estimate of $4,992,000,000 or in round figures 
$5,000,000,000 is considered to be a too conservative estimate of the net recorded 
national production of Canada in the year 19350. It is more probable that the recorded 
value of production was $100,000,000 larger at $5,100,000,000. It is possible that some 
deduction should be made from this for depreciation of productive equipment, but this 
deduction is offset by the fact that in broad practice of this kind, depreciation is 
already allowed for by the day to day consumption of materials on maintenance. Further, 
it has to be remembered that the whole estimate of recorded income makes no allowance 
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for the raising of garden produce, poultry, etc. in the spare time of householders’ and 
for casual earnings never recorded. Again, it makes no allowance for the difference 
between the producer's price of farm commodities and the price actually received by the 
farmer who brings in his produce to a farmers’ market or peddles it along city streets or 
sells it to a peddler with no fixed store who undertakes to do the peddling for him. 

Such allowances would amount to at least $100,000,000, making a grand total of 
$5,200,000,000 as compared with the $5,150,000,000 previously estimated in the "General 
Survey of Production". 


From this production, however, there has to be deducted the approximately 
$185,000,000 net balance of interest payments due to outsiders. Thus the spendable income 
of oN bReee in 1950, as based upon their production of commodities during that year, 
would be in the neighbourhood of $5,000,000,000. 


The amount of estimate that is necessary in even the best and most accurate 
estimates of national income makes it desirable to secure evidence on this point from as 
Many angles as possible, while the increasing amount of information available from the 
larger volume of statistics that are now being collected makes it possible to arrive at a 
closer approximation than in the past. Thus in Canada advantage was taken of the 
decennial census of 1931 to secure two important and comprehensive sets of figures having 
a bearing upon the national income of Canada and the purposes for which it was expended. 
Firstly, arising out of the census of 1931 there was a Census of Distribution, in which 
figures were compiled showing the aggregate amount of retail sales for all retail stores 
and service establishments of the Dominion in the calendar year 1930, these retail sales 
being the same thing as the retail purchases of the general population. Secondly, figures 
were compiled showing the earnings of almost all the gainfully employed wage-earners of 
the Dominion in the twelve months prior to the official date of the census, viz., June l, 
1951, thus including the last seven months of 1930 and the first five months of 1931. 
These earnings, constituting a larger sample of the national income than samples upon 
which estimates of the national income in other countries have been primarily based, were 
obtained directly from some two million and a half wage-earners in Canada themselves and 
are here used to check up on other estimates, the only disadvantage of this procedure 
being that the twelve month period included is rather more than half in 19350 and rather 
less than half in 1931. 


The significance of these two series of statistics in establishing an 
approximate figure for the national income of Canada in 1930 is considered in the following 


pages. 
NATIONAT, INCOME AS ARRIVED AT FROM RETAIL SALES 


In any advanced industrial country where division of labour is the rule 
and a money economy prevails, the larger part of the national income of the people is 
spent in the purchase of commodities at retail for consumption by the purchaser. Such 
purchases, from the point of the seller, constitute "retail sales", and may conceivably be 
recorded as they pass from the hands of the seller into those of the ultimate consumer. 
Where they are recorded, as in Canada and the United States, the total amount of recorded 
retail sales, and the fluctuations in those sales, throw a great deal of light upon the 
amount of the national income and the commodities upon which the greater part of it is 
ordinarily spent. 


*The value of farm products raised elsewhere than on farms and therefore not included 
under agricultural production was secured at the decennial census for the year 1930 and 
is as follows: vegetables, $5,793,582, orchard fruits $642,624, grapes and small fruits 
$656,539, greenhouse and hothouse pnudue us ses 632,714, animal Be oauchas $10,063,142. 

The total was therefore $18,788,601. 
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Retail sales, of course, cannot be perfectly recorded, and it must be 
remembered that the recorded sales of most commodities do not constitute 100 per cent of 
the consumption of those commedities. For in many cases commodities, especially food 
commodities, are consumed by the producer and his family, and are never sold at all. 
‘Again, food commodities in particular, but certain others as well, are often sold 
directly by the producer to the ultimate consumer, and thus never pass through the 
merchandising process, and are therefore not recorded. Thus in most towns and cities © 
there is a farmers' market, where producers and consumers meet and transact purchases 
and sales which are never recorded. Or again, producers may peddle their wares through 
the streets to consumers, or may sell their products to professional peddlers who may | 
carry on their peddling without having any fixed place of business or making any collect- 
able record of their sales. Thus the grand total of ali retail sales in the country must 
be substantially larger than the total of which it has been possible to secure a record. 
Nevertheless, if the record of retail sales is more than 90 per cent of the total, as is 
believed, such a record throws a great deal of light both upon the total amount of the 
national income and upon the objects for which it is spent. 


International comparisons are particularly enlightening in this field. 
Where two countries are at a similar stage of progress and have a similar standard of 
' living, the retail sales are likely to bear approximately the same proportion to the total 
national income in the one country as in the other, and we can thus use retail sales, if 
we know them, as a guide to the national income in the second country, provided that both 
retail sales and national income are approximately known in the first. 


Now Canada and the United States are, generally speaking, in somewhat the 
game stage of economic advancement and have among the masses of their population a rather 
similar standard of living. There is, however, this main point of difference between the 
two countries, that in Canada, the newer country of the two, there is a considerably 
larger part of the population that in large measure produces the commodities which it 
consumes, commodities which, of course, enter into the "real" national income of the 
Dominion but are never bought or paid for in money at all, being either consumed by the 
producers or bartered by them for other products which they require. Thus it is highly 
improbable that retail sales in Canada should bear quite as high a proportion to total 
national income as they do in the United States. 


The chief disturbing factor in this comparison is the proportionately 
larger farm population of Canada, which produces very largely for its own consumption. In 
19351 that farm population was 3,289,507, or 31.7 per cent of the total population of the 
Dominion, or nearly one-third. In the United States, however, only 24.8 per cent of the 
total, or 30,445,350, lived on farms in 1930. Again, rural residents other than farmers 
often produce for their own consumption or buy from their neighbours goods which are never 
recorded by any retail trader among his sales. All this happens to a greater extent in 
Canada than in the United States, because a larger proportion of the population of Canada 
is resident on farms and in small villages where everyone knows everyone else and buys many 
things, chiefly foods, from his neighbours directly rather than through the retail trader, 
Nevertheless, there is a fairly good parallel between the two countries so that we can 
apply in a rough way to Canada certain conclusions that have been reached in the United 
States, making allowance, however, for the smaller proportion of retail trade to national 
income. 


Now in connection with the last decennial census of the United States in 
1930, it was decided to take a special census of trade. That census showed a total 
reported amount of retail sales by retail stores included in the retail census in the 
United States in 1929 aggregating $49,114,654,000. In the same year, according to the 
best available estimate, which is that of the National Bureau of Economic Research, the 
total national income paid out in the United States was $81,136 millions, This would 
indicate that the percentage of total national income that was paid out to retail stores 
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for commodities at retail was 60.5, or slightly over three-fifths. If other recorded 
retail sales by milk-dealers, by mamifacturers and wholesalers to consumers, together with 
sales of meals in hotel dining rooms, were included, the grand total of recorded sales in 
the United States in 1929 was $52,718,288,000, or practically 65 per cent of the paid out 
national income, as estimated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


In Canada a census of trading establishments was taken in connection with 
the decennial census of 1931. This census, which was taken for 1930, included wholesale 
trade, retail trade and retail service, the last of which was not included in the United 
States census. However, taking the retail trade alone, in which the two censuses covered 
approximately the same classes of establishments, the grand total of retail sales by 
retail stores was $2,753,392,900, this figure of course being substantially lower in 1930, 
a year of diminishing trade and declining prices, than it would have been in 1929. In 
addition to the figure for retail sales of retail stores, retail service establishments 
such as barber shops, shoe-shine parlours, theatres, etc., received from the public 
$248,555,900 during 1930. In addition, dairies and bakeries reporting to the Censua of 
Industry sold at retail to the public goods to the value of $28,919,290 and $51,604,889 
respectively, The grand total of retail trade in Canada in 1930 was approximately 
$3,225,800,000 as follows:- 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES IN CANADA, 1930. 


Total Retail Sales 


Nature of the: Business bn 1950 
7 $ 

Retail merchandise stores .2..0000% ERG pote ir aiete ye syt aoe iene ge 2,755, 519, 900 
Retail service establishments .cccscccccsccvccsccseevesceeces 248 , 555,900 
Sales of meals in hotels .ecscceovccccccescvaveasvvcvssezvecs 28,124,800 
Bate e Oe beer and Wine AN NOLES. vc cca ccocsccecoreoeeasecors 23,942,457 
Miscellaneous receipts in hotels .ec.cccceccccece Se a Sa ae 8,298 , 587 
Retail sales by manufacturing bakerieS .c.ocsccceecccvecevccce 51,604,889 
Retail sales by manufacturing dairies .cccccecescccccccccecces 28,919,290 
Direct sales to consumers by other manufacturers (exclusive 

of sales through retail branches), (estimated) ....ccesese 65,504,406 
Retail sales by co-operative associations (other than co- 

ee ees OPIS rely wee ss cpt ces see cweesecasaece eee ee 5 Se pals 
Value of materials included in contracts for domestic 

plumbing, heating and electrical work (estimated) .....00. 12,000,000 

PORE RAE Vices eS oa divesevoueyess seoue evs 35,225, 596,052 


The chief apparent dissimilarity between United States recorded retail 
sales of commodities in 1929 and Canadian recorded retail sales of commodities in 1930 
occurs in the automotive group. in 1929 a very large number of United States people were 
investing the profits which they had made during the boom period in automobiles, with the 
result that the recorded retail sales of the automotive group in that year attained the 
enormous figure of $9,615,810,000 as compared with $10,837,422,000 of recorded retail 
gales in the food group. Thus the people of the United States, taken as a whole, spent in 
1929 $8 on automobiles for every $9 that they spent for food, which is surely an abnormal 
situation. By 1930, when Canada took her census of distribution, the depression was 
already a factor in the situation, with the result that the recorded sales of the 
automotive group in Canada in that year were only about 61.9 per cent of the sales in the 
food group, or $381,959,500 as compared with $615,476,100. 
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Thus in making retail sales a test of total national income in the two 
countries in two such psychologically different years as 1929 and 1930, it has seemed 
advisable to eliminate the automotive group from consideration and to take for both 
countries the recorded retail sales less sales in the automotive group. In doing so, we 
find that recorded United States retail store sales other than those in the automofive 
group amounted in 1929 to $39,498,843,000, being 48.7 per cent of the United States 
national income of $81,136,000,000 paid out in 1929, as estimated by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. Similarly, taking the total Canadian recorded retail store sales 
of commodities in 1930 of $2,753,319,900, and subtracting the recorded retail sales of 
the automotive group amounting to $381,959,300, we have all remaining recorded retail 
sales as $2,371,360,600. If this amount could be accepted as being approximately 48.7 
per cent of the Canadian national income paid out in 1930 -- that is, the same percentage 
as the $39,498,843,000 is of the $81,136,000,000 -- then the total of that national © 
income ayenianle foe spending would have Been about $4,869,300,000, or in round figures, 
$4,870,000,000. But this figure must be less than the ore for Canada, because of the — 
mich larger proportion of people who live "of their own" here than in the United States. 
This indicates that the net national income of Canada in 1930 reached in round figures 
$5,000,000,000. 


There is, however, another consideration to be taken account of in this 
comparison. In so far as Canadian dollars went out of the country to pay interest due to 
external holders of bonds or external shareholders, they would not enter into the income - 
available for home spending at all. Now it is estimated in the Bureau's balance of inter- 
national payments that a net amount of something like $184,000,000 was paid out from this 
country to those living outside it in interest and dividends in the year 1930. Such 
interest payments, while they would be no part of the national income available for retail 
expenditures, would come out of the national production and would indicate that the gross 
national production of 1930 must have reached something like $5,200,000,000. This figure 
may be compared with the previously published estimate of $5,150,000,000 as the value of 
all Canadian production in 1930. 


On the assumption that the total of the national income of Canada spend- 
able in Canada in 1930 was $5,000,000,000, combined with the fact that total Canadian 
retail purchases in 1930 were $3,225,000,000, there is left to be accounted for the use ~ 
of some $1,775,000,000 of the national income. The use of this enormous amount of money 
is to be accounted for as far as possible on the basis of the ways in which money is 
spent by the ultimate consumer whether he be an individual or a corporation. It is 
from this point of view that the matter must now be considered. 


Unquestionably, the largest class of expenditures made by individuals and 
corporations in Canada other than retail purchases are the expenditures for governmental 
purposes, namely, taxes and other payments to Dominion, provincial and municipal author- 
‘ities. So far as the revenue of the Dominion goes, most of the taxation revenue is 
‘evied on goods so that it is directly included in the retaii purchases already 
considered. However, the citizens of Canada, individuals and corporations, paid to the 
Dominion Government an income tax of $61, 254,000 on their 1940 income ag a direct tax. 

In addition, they paid to the Dominion Government in the fiscal year ended March, 1931, -- 
that is, in the fiscal year most closely corresponding to the calendar year 1930 -- a 
gross amount of about $37,467,000 for the services of the Postal Department, of which a 
comparatively small part would be reflected in retail sales of commodities. On the whole, 
it appears that the Dominion Government received from its citizens $100,000,000 in direct 
taxation or as a voluntary payment for services rendered to them. 


As for the provincial governments, these received in their fiscal years 
ended in 1950 aggregate payments of $26,553,000 proceeding from the taxation of corpor- 
ations, land, etc., $20,297,000 in succession duties, $20,521,000 in taxation of motor 
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vehicles, $4,471,000 in taxation of amusement and race track meetings, these items of 
taxation aggregating almost $72,000,000, while legal fees and court fines aggregated 
$7,527,000, revenue from public utilities and enterprises $4,375,000, forests, timber and 
woods $10,578,000 and mines and mining $3,379,000. These four items amounted to 
$25,659,000. Thus the total amount paid by the citizens of Canada to the governments of 
the provinces, either in taxation or for services rendered, amounted in 1930 to about 
$98,000,000. This, of course, is exclusive of the revenues from the gasoline tax and 
from liquor traffic control, which are already included in retail sales. 


However, the largest sums paid in taxation and for services rendered by 
the citizens of Canada to their governments and not entering directly into retail sales 
are those paid to the municipalities. Practically the whole revenue of municipalities in 
Canada comes from the citizens either in taxation or in licenses, fees, and other payments 
for services rendered, and these revenues totalled $375,000,000 in 1930 as indicated in 
the following table: 


Revenues of Municipalities, by Provinces, 1930. 
» 


Psy Mee ae es a vcr or ah 241,054 
NOM SO Otis ste aisle seo: aleve sie) s #00 416, sisieie.e 00 ais, sine 13,134,823 
eeu ee eel vee cstiesssesect ns, Ay S4eyode 
Quebec (including school corporations) .... 83,284,830 
Ontario ae ae De) Aeicte tei aie, 6) ores) puoin Ves vest woe lat Ugueegouc 
Manitoba / Mai ete a etar ii visiel is: din:-a' 9/61 a st eiwiove 6/e%w oon 'als Lo, Se2560/ 
DA OKI LCNOWE Miele ales serail ne aleleieis eos. bielaie.s/ ale oe a3 Chg hrbLigioeto 
NDI OV Bh whe valeratetal eles shes sie wisiste Sétele\n ie al are Wi0.0/+ eae eh 28,050,371 
RTI NO GUE OM Wintel Kauss ar al ay ai aie 'sileivelsies a> slince (a ete 28,285,789 


oe 


aR OUR ny eet Cc cls)s 6 6 avaeie eo 6 s.g1ese 574,918,168 


1/ City of Charlottetown only. 
2/ Cities of Saint John and Moncton only. 
3/ $19,322,697 tax imposition in Manitoba. Receipts not shown. 


Thus the citizens of Canada in their individual or their corporate capacity 
paid out in the year 1930 some $575,000,000 to their Dominion, provincial and municipal 
authorities in taxes and other payments of a kind not directly included in the enhanced 
prices of commodities and thus in the price of retail purchases. 


Insurance of one kind or another was the purpose for which the next largest 
series of payments were made by Canadian individuals or corporations out of their incomes. 
The total recorded payments for life insurance in 1930 were $229,535,000 according to the 
records of the Dominion Department of Insurance. The total recorded payments for fire 
insurance in the same year were $58,504,000, and for insurance other than fire and life 
$45,330,000. Besides this there were payments of probably some $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 
on over one billion dollars worth of fire insurance carried on property in Canada by 
companies, associations or underwriters not licensed to transact business in Canada. 

These figures add up to over $340,000,000, while in the same year the Annuities Branch of 
the Department of Labour, which operates practically as an insurance company, took in 
$4,597,000 in payments for immediate or deferred annuities. It is probable that the grand 
total of payments made by the people of Canada in 1930 for insurance purposes of one kind 
and another reached $350,000,000. 
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Perhaps the next largest item of expenditure by the average citizen is that 
involved in the maintenance of the learned professions, including religion, medicine and 
nursing, and law, as well as private expenditures on education such as are involved in 
sending young people away from home to school or university. 


As for religion, we know that in 1930 the United Church received in 
contributions $16,832,000, the Presbyterian Church $4,468,000 and the Baptist Church 
$2,159,000, a total of $23,458,000 for these three denominations. Since these three 
bodies contain among them nearly one-third of the population, it may be estimated that the 
grand total expenditures of the people of Canada for religious purposes are at least 
$70,000,000. Indeed they may be in the neighbourhood of $75,000,000 in view of the 
special position of the Roman Catholic Church in the province of Quebec. In addition to 
this figure of $75,000,000, it is probable that the contributions for semi-religious 
institutions such as the Y.M.C.A., Red Cross, community services generally and for private 
charity, would bring the total up to $100,000,000. 


The medical health service of the country employed in 1931, 24,153 males 
and 44,274 females. Of the males, 9,777 were wage-earners who reported earnings of 
$10,679,000, while 26,324 of the females earned $13,869,800. Comparatively few of the 
10,000 physicians and surgeons and of the 4,000 dentists were wage-earners, so that it is 
unsafe to use their earnings as a basis for a general estimate. At the comparatively low 
rate of $4,000 a year the gross receipts of the 10,000 doctors, physicians and surgeons 
would amount to $40,000,000, while the 4,000 dentists, whose net earnings are probably 
lower but whose gross receipts would probably average as high, would receive $16,000,000. 
Then there were 869 opticians, 542 chiropractors, 20,441 graduate nurses, 11,462 nurses 
in training, 1,046 veterinary surgeons and 1,425 health professionals. Graduate nurses 
who were wage-earners averaged $914 in earnings in the census year 1931, at which rate 
their total earnings would have been $18,683,000, while the amount involved in the 
maintenance and allowances to murses in training would bring the total paid out to the 
nursing profession to at least $25,000,000. It would appear therefore that the payments 
to the whole of the body of those whose activities are concerned with the maintenance or 
restoration of health would be in the neighbourhood of $100, 000,000. Further the fees 
paid by patients in hospitals other than mental amounted to $16,096,600 in 1931 and the 
fees paid by paying patients in mental hospitals in 1930 amounted to $1,775,000. In 
connection with these figures it should be remembered that the bulk of the cost of 
construction and maintenance of hospitals is paid out of taxation. 


The third important service is that of the law. In Canada in 1931 there 
were 14,922 persons engaged in the law, 8,597 males and 6,525 females. There were 8,060 
lawyers and notaries and 544 justices and magistrates, the latter receiving their incomes 
mainly out of public funds. While some of the lawyers are also in the category of civil 
servants paid out of taxes, probably 90 per cent are in business on their own account, 
and on a fair estimate it would appear that the citizens and the corporations of Canada 
must pay in the aggregate something like $30,000,000 a year for private legal service in 
addition to the amounts paid for legal fees that go to public authorities. 


The main cost of education in Canada is, of course, met out of public 
funds, However, in addition to the public expenditures there are very considerable 
anmial expenditures coming out of private incomes. While private expenditures for 
elementary education are comparatively small, and are included in the retail price of 
books and other commodities included in retail sales, yet secondary education very often 
involves a pupil leaving home and going to a nearby town where a high school is located, 
this involving board and lodging and perhaps a payment of fees. Again, some part of 
elementary education and a considerable part of secondary education are supplied by 
private schools charging ordinarily quite considerable fees and also supplying board and 
lodging to large numbers of those attending them. Together with these there are amounts 
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paid in fees to private business colleges and in some cases the board and lodging of their 
pupils resident away from home. The largest factor in private expenditures for education 
is, however, by the fees of the universities and colleges and the maintenance of students 
at these institutions. In 1930-31 there were altogether in Canada 77,618 students in 
attendance at universities and colleges, 41,168 of these being of university grade. These 
students were enrolled in 153 different colleges or universities. Partial records of 
receipts of fees by such universities and colleges from these amount to $3,655,935, many 
universities and colleges not giving reports under this heading. Together with this, the 
reporting colleges and universities received $7,061,873 from other sources, these amounts 
being mainly paid for board and lodging, though many of these colleges and universities 
were able to provide residential accommodation for only a small fraction of their 

students many of whom, of course, normally live in the communities where these instit- 
utions are located, though the bulk of non-resident students live in boarding houses. 
Together with these may be classed some 8,000 students in normal schools who, in the 
majority of cases, have to provide for their own board and lodging. Altogether, and 
taking the private schools into account, it would appear that private expenditures for 
educational purposes in Canada can hardly be less than $50,000,000. 


Still other objects of private expenditure in this country are telephones 
and electrical service, In 1930 there were over 1,000,000 telephones used primarily for 
domestic purposes in urban and rural communities, involving payments of probably 

' $30,000,000 by private persons to telephone organizations. In the same year the people 

of Ontario alone paid $10,543,000 for their domestic electrical service, the corresponding 
figure for the Dominion being in the neighbourhood of $35,000,000. 


In addition to all these payments that have been mentioned above, there 
must be an allowance for the value of commodities, more particularly food commodities, 
produced by the farmer or possibly the fisherman, and consumed in the producer's family 
or sold by him to the consumer direct without passing through any recognized channel of 
retail trade. In view of the fact that in 1931 over 3,000,000 people actually lived on 
the farms of Canada and very largely produced their own food, it seems reasonable to 
estimate the value of the commodities consumed where produced at say $200,000,000, while 
the value of the commodities sold directly by the producer to the consumer and not passing 
into retail trade was probably an additional $50,000,000, fish as well as farm produce 
being estimated to be included in these figures. 


On the above basis, the expenditures of the national income of Canada in 
1930 would be approximately as follows: 
2 


Retail PUrChAs6s sicovesoseccesccvorscneoneeecose sos 3,225,000, 000 
Taxes and other Governmental Payments not directly 

affecting retail prices .ccoccvscccccvessecs. 575,000,000 
INSUPANCE coocevrcvcccs00020000000 0000 00000000008000 550 ,000, 000 
Religious and charitable contributions .....0.00000 100,000 , 000 
Health Service, including fees in hospitals but 4 

exclusive of Governmental payments ..43+...008> 120,000,000 
Private and Corporation Expenditure for legal 

SEPVICES coosscvcs vce ces re00esss00009000000000 30,000,000 
Private Expenditures for Educational Purposes ..... 50,000, 000 
Private Telephones 6205:0000200020000009000027000000 30 , 000,000 
Private Electrical Service 1005 50000.00009000099000 35,000,000 


Commodities consumed by producers or sold to 
consumers direct and thus not entering into 
retail trade eevn0 ovo DAO COVKM NO G90 soV20V0 eC 02 DON VAC HCeHOTVSO 250,000,000 
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GRAND TOTAL Ws a tar o$ >SeOOTOHOVDVDEODVZLAADVIVIES£SoO 4,765,000, 000 
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Apart from the current payments already referred to, the chief remaining 
purpose for which money is paid out is fer construction, a part of the cost of construc- 
tion being, of course, already included in sales of commodities destined to be used in 
construction. Indeed, new construction and insurance represent the two main methods of 
saving in Canada, while a good deal of the money paid in life insurance premiums finds 
its way into financing construction. In this connection it may be pointed out that the 
grand total of construction contracts awarded in Canada in 1930 amounted to no less than 
$457,000,000, some 65 per cent of this amount or $297,000,000 representing the estimated 
addition to the values already existing in the raw materials of construction, already ie 
accounted for in retail sales. The addition of this sum to the $4,765,000,000 mentioned a 
on the preceding page gives a total of $5,062,000,000 for total disbursements of the \ 
Canadian people in 1930. 


The new construction in Canada in 1930, as in other years, was largely 
financed by bond issues and the total of such bond issues sold in Canada in 1930 amounted 
to the very large figure of $369,000,000. The sales of bonds in Canada in that year, 
apart from $40,000,000 of Dominion bonds sold to Canadian banks, were divided as follows: ) 
$84,255,000 of provincial bonds; $86,558,000 of municipal bonds; $150,055,000 of corpor- 
ation bonds; and $8,000,000 of railway bonds. How much of these bond issues went into 
new construction, it is not possible to determine, but it seems likely that the great 
bulk of the corporation and railway bonds and a large portion of the provincial and i 
municipal bonds went for new construction of one kind or another. When their figure is _ 
added to the $4,765,000,000 and allowance is made for the residential construction not 
reflected in bond issues, it would seem that the disposition of the total income of 
$5,000,000,000 of 1930 is fairly well explained. 


Of course there are minor items not here allowed for and on the other hand 
there are some duplications between retail sales and other objects of expenditure, but 
care has been taken to reduce these to the minimum and it is considered that they do not 
materially affect the situation. It would appear therefore that this calculation of the 
amounts spent in Canada for different purposes tends to corroborate the evidence previousl § 
presented as to the value of production in that year. 
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THE NATIONAL INCOME OF CANADA IN THE CENSUS YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1931, | 


AS ESTIMATED FROM EARNINGS REPORTED BY WAGE EARNERS. 


The total national income of any civilized people may be most generally 
divided into two great classes. The first of these is income arising out of the personal 
effort of the individual, whether in ordinary labour or in the organization of the labour ~— 
of others -- in economic parlance, the work of the wage-earner or of the entrepreneur. 
The second is that which arises out of the ownership of property, whether that property is 
a navural resource or something created by human effort. These two kinds of income are 
known as earned or "service income" and unearned or "property income", respectively. Of 
these two elements in the national income, service income is by far the larger, being 
generally estimated at about three-quarters of the total. Now in the census of Canada in 
1931 a very large sample of this service income was secured from the statements of wage- 
earners to the census enumerators with regard to their earnings in the twelve months 
preceding the date of the census. The male wage-earners supplying such statements 
constituted nearly three-fifths of all the gainfully occupied males of the Dominion, while 
the female wage-earners were four-fifths of the total number of gainfully occupied females. 
On the basis of this enormous sample of the earnings of all gainfully occupied Canadians, 
there has been prepared the following estimate of the national income in the twelve months 
ended May 31, 1931. 


Path a 5 pak 
THE EARNED OR "SERVICE" INCOME OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED CANADIANS IN THE CENSUS YEAR. 


At the census of 1931, there were in the nine provinces of Canada -- that 
yw, is, in the Dominion less the Yukon and the North West Territories -- 3,261,563 males and 
py. 666,094 females who reported that they were gainfully occupied. rApiaed among these, a 
vate total of 1,948,500 wage-earning males and 528,538 wage-earning females who had 

b | recorded Santetras as gainfully employed, reported aggregate earnings of $1,806,633, 400 
, and $296,244,000 respectively in the twelve months prior to the census -- that is, in the 
period from Gare ieetdoo tOLMayvio., | 19OL. 


| For the purposes of the present study, it is proposed, in estimating total 
earned incomes, to assume firstly that the comparatively few wage-earners who were unable 
|} to make a statement of their earnings had on the average the same earnings as those who 
»|did report them and secondly that the other classes of gainfully occupied Canadians, 
‘namely, employers, workers on own account and “unpaid family workers", who in the great 
‘majority of cases were farmers' sons who may be regarded as serving an apprenticeship to 
‘an occupation, by and large received as much in wages or salaries as the wage-earning 
jclass, the larger amounts presumably received by "employers" offsetting the lower 
jearnings of the "unpaid family workers" who usually receive at least board, lodging and 
ypocket-money. 


However, since rates of earnings vary very considerably throughout the far- 
stretching provinces of Canada, it was thought that instead of applying one average wage 
rate to all gainfully occupied males and one average wage rate to all gainfully occupied 
ifemales throughout the country, it would be better to apply the average wage earned by 
reporting wage-earning male and female workers respectively in each province to all 

, gainfully occupied male and female persons in that province and then to add the totals 

_ ‘for the nine provinces. When this was done, it was found that on this basis the total 
earnings or, if the expression is preferred, the total "effort income" of all gainfully 
occupied Canadians of the nine provinces in the twelve months preceding the census was 

for males $2,989,307,191 and for females $371,677,296, being a total of $3,360,984, 487, 

yor in round figures $3,361,000,000. To this figure should be added a sum of say 

4 $5,000,000, representing the earnings of the gainfully occupied persons in the Yukon and 

4] the North West Territories, not included in the previous calculations. This would bring 

the grand total "effort" income of the people of Canada in the twelve months prior to the 

census to $3,366,000,000. 


Of course this figure of $3,366,000,000 is not to be regarded as mathematic- 
ally exact. It contains a margin of error. In the first place, it is an assumption that 
4 the non-wage earners, male and female, earn only the same amount per head as the wage- 
4 earners, though it should be remembered that the non-wage earners include a very large 
{ number of "unpaid family workers", who receive only board and lodging and that the wage- 
™ earners, as defined in the census, include cabinet ministers and general managers of 
banks. It may be observed, however, that the reporting male wage-earners included 59.71 
per cent of all gainfully occupied males in Canada and that the reporting female wage- 
earners included 79.35 per cent of all gainfully occupied women in Canada. Thus we have 
included in the case of the male wage-earners almost three-fifths of all males deriving an 
income from personal effort, and in the case of the female wage-earners almost four-fifths 
of all females deriving an income from personal effort, so that the margin of error ; 
involved in assuming that the "effort" income of other gainfully occupied persons is equal 
to that of wage-earners is likely to be comparatively small. 


It is, however, highly probable that this calculation under-estimates the 
total personal service or "effort" income of Canadians in the period in question, mainly 
for the reason that wage-earners, in reporting their earnings, do not take account of 
Minor casual earnings received in money or of other income due to their personal effort 
where such income is received in kind and not in money. Thus a wage-earner who in his 
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spare time raises his own garden produce or produces his own eggs and chickens, does not 
include the market value of these products in his earnings, although such value constitutes 
a part of his real "effort" income and therefore of the real national "effort" income. 
There is no doubt that an addition should be made to the personal service or "effort" 
income of both the wage-earners and the other gainfully occupied Canadians on this score, 
and such addition can hardly be placed at less than $25 per head of all gainfully occupied 
Canadians, or a total of $98,291,425. On this basis, the total "effort income" of the 
gainfully occupied Canadians hed A have amounted to $3,459,000,000, or if the Yukon and 
the North West Territories be included, $3,464,000,000. This flat addition of nearly © 
$100,000,000 might also be taken to include any mitoundve that should be made for the 
"effort" income of non-"gainfully-occupied" persons such as school children, and of high 
school and college students in their vacations and spare time, and it is considered that, 
by andlarge, this allowance for unreported earnings is very moderate. In accordance 

with general practice in this connection, no allowance is made for services of house- 
wives, etc. The details are given in the following table. 


TOTAL EARNINGS OR "EFFORT INCOME" OF ALL GAINFULLY OCCUPIED PERSONS, 
BY PROVINCES, 1931. i. 


SOMME A TORT A Aes ea Ue er 


Re ee rr SS AE I RE RE OE ER NN rR ES NR A AYES AE ATT) NORE Fa BENE TR SER ERE MT ne ER AES a a a 


‘Allowance 
Gainfully of $25 per Grand 
Occupied Average Total capita for Total 
Persons Wage Karnings unrecorded Earnings 
ea aE Ta Ns Ck a RE 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Pewods Males e7 818 676.92 18,830,644 695,450 19,526,094 
Females 4,548 561510 1,570,050 108 , 700 E,6Le, (ou 
Total 32,166 634.23 20,400,694 804,150 21,204,844 
N.S. Males 153,141 7635.24 TI6,, 880,007 5,828,525 120, 7202562 
Females 27 , 944 429.86 12,012,410 698 , 600 Bey ple 
Total 181,085 (1180 128,895,747 4',527 ,125 led ,ecee0re 
N.B. Males 117 , 947 754.07 88,940,648 2,948,675 91,889,323 
Females 22,074 436.31 9,631,107 551,850 10,182; 957 
Total 140,021 703.98 08207 Larose 5,500,525 102,072,280 
Que. Males 825,552 926.46 (Gee (Se,pLe | coe ogo,ooU 783,365,818 
Females 202,553 479,37 97,088, 244 5,063,525 102,151, 569 
Total 1,025,865 838.19 859,870,762 “25,646,625 885, 51745597 
Ont. Males 1,096,844 1,005.86 1,103,267,118 27,421,100 1,130,688, 218 
Females 249,565 638.12 159, 250,061 6700 s.eo 165,489,186 
Total 1,346,409 O57 269 “OL e6eealT 079. aoyoouwane 1,296,177,404 
Man. Males eanel lO Ieheke 209,516,584 5,644,250 214,960,854 
Females 44,927 559.19 20sLec, 094 RB roe Sy ds) 26,245,769 
Total 270,697 866 .06 254,459,178 6,767,425 241,206,603 
Sask. Males $01,417 161.48 229,478,407 7,555,425 257,015,832 
Females 37,509 525.05 19,694,138 957,725 20,651,863 
Total 338 926 one bes 249,172,545 8,473,150 257 5,645,695 
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TOTAL EARNINGS OR UEFFORT. INCOME" OF ALL GAINFULLY OCCUPIED PERSONS, 


et Ct Oe Se et het ee Se a 


BY PROVINCES, _1931 — Concluded. 


OS EE A RE ER I ES ee a a ee ee ee er ee eee Ques “2 recone 4 se erent 


Allowance 
Gainfully of $25 per Grand 
Occupied Average Total. capita for Total 
Persons Wage Earnings unrecorded Earnings 
ene ee, eh ed lh Bodin aes gC 0) ei tenner eh y | 0 iF BE 
No. $ $ $ 

Alta. Males ene gl Ve 888.05 224,491,430 6,319,800 250,811,230 
Females 35,426 597.31 19,965,684 835,650 20,801, 334 
Total 286,218 854.09 244,457,114 7,155,450 251,612, 564 
BoC. Males 262,502 896.44 250,516,505 6,562, 550 241,879,055 
Females 43,768 624.73 al be 343, 008 1,094,200 28,437, 208 
Total 306,270 857.61 262,659,513 7,656,750 270,516, 263 
Canada™ Males 5,261,563 916.55  2,989,507,191 81,539,075 >) 5,070,846, 266 
Females 666,094 557.10 371,677,296 | 16,652,350 388,329,646 
Total 5,927,657 855.72 5,360,984,487 98,191,425 3,459,175,912 
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*Figures for Canada are exclusive of earnings of gainfully occupied persons in the Yukon 


and the Northwest Territories, which would raise the grand total to $3,464,000,000. 
THE PROPERTY INCOME OF CANADLANS 


As for property income, no comprehensive study of Canadian property in- 
come has ever been made, though certain elements entering into property income are known. 
Therefore, as a first step toward estimating property income, we take the figures for the 
United States for 1910 compiled by Professor W. I. King, who estimates that 25.6 per cent 
of the aggregate national income of that country in 1910 was "property income" as 
distinguished from "service income", and use this same percentage for Canada. Fe As against 
this procedure, it might be claimed that property income in Canada is probably not so 
large in proportion to total income as in the United States, owing to the country being 
less developed. However, the average rate of earnings on property is undoubtedly higher 
in Canada than in the United States, and this consideration may be considered as off- 
setting the other. At any rate, this proportion is adopted in the present study, and on 
the basis of the foregoing it is estimated that the total "property" income in Canada in 


the twelve months preceding the census of 1931 was 256/744 or 32/93 of the "personal 


service" or “effort" income. This would bring the total property income of the Dominion 
for that period to $1,192,000,000,. This would include the "property income" of govern- 
ments as well as individuals. 


Then, taking the "effort" income and the property income together, there 


is disclosed a grand total national income of $4,656,429,989 for the twelve months 


preceding the census. In view of the generally and continuously declining production and 


# This particular method is no longer used in the United States, 1910 being the latest 
estimate available on this basis, However, it is probabie that Canadian conditions in 
1931 approximated more nearly to United States conditions of 1910 than to those of the 
United States at the present. 
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prices of the years 1930 and 1931, it may be added that this figure would undoubtedly be 
lower than the national income for the calendar year 1930, but undoubtedly higher than the 
national income for the calendar year 1931. I1t is rather unfortunate, though unavoidable, 
that the period under observation includes seven months of 19350 and five of 1931, while 
other relevant statistics such as production statistics and retail trade statistics are 

for the calendar years. Nevertheless, the conclusion is that the national income of Canada 
in the twelve months prior to June 1, 1931, including seven months of 1930 and five of 
1931, was approximately $4,656,000,000, of which $3,460,000,000 was "effort" income and 
$1,190,000,000 "property" income. It is understood that this figure is a net figure 
exclusive of provision required for maintaining the productive equipment of the Dominion. 


The "property" income of Canada in the census year, as just estimated, is 
approximately 4 per cent of the total national wealth, according to the latest estimate 
for 1929. This may seem a low return, but it is in harmony with the known facts of the 
situation that the "property" income as well as the service income of the people should 
have declined substantially between 1929 and 1931. Further, the fact that the average 
number of weeks worked by male wage-earners was only 41.12 and by female wage-earners 
46.59 in the twelve months ended May 31, 1931, together with the known reductions in wage- 
rates subsequent to 1929, explains a considerable decrease in the "effort" income of the 
people. It would appear from the available evidence of production figures that the 
"effort" income of the Canadian people was at least $4,500,000,000 in 1928 and 1929, 
which with a property income of approximately $1,500,000,000 made up a grand total income 
of approximately $6,000,000,000, the 1928 figure being raised by the record crops of that 
year. 


The "effort" income, of course, practically all goes to residents of Canada, 
whose physical presence in the country is required in order to earn their income. There 
may, indeed, be slight discrepancies arising out of the fact that certain workers reside 
in Canada but work in the United States, while others reside in the United States and work 
in Canada. Probably, by and large, the earnings of these two classes may cancel out. 


The case is different with "property" income. Here the data of the Bureau 
show that on January 1, 1931, the total investments of outsiders in Canada aggregated 
$6,477,879,000, while the total investments of Canadians outside the Dominion aggregated 
only $1, 831,310,000. This means a net external indebtedness of $4,646,569,000, and a 
probable Commie net outgo for interest and dividends of 4 per cent of hie amount, or 
$185, 862,760, many dividend payments being doubtless reduced or suspended altogether in 
the period covered in this study.* 


It would appear, therefore, that of the $4,650,000,000 national income 
realized in the twelve months prior to June 1, 1931, a net sum of some $185,000,000 had 
to be paid out in interest and dividends on net outside capital invested in Canada, so 
that the net national income available to residents of Canada would be reduced to 
~5,466,000,000 of "effort" income aud $1,007,000,000 of "property" income in the twelve 
months covered, or a total of $4,473,000,000. This estimate errs, if at all, on the side 
of conservatism, in view of the fact that the gainfully occupied other than wage-earners 
probably earn on the average rather more than the wage-earners. 


Pa, may be noted that an independent calculation of the Balance of Payments made by the 
Internal Trade Branch of this Bureau gives interest payments in the calendar year 1931 
as $252,076,000, partly offset by interest receipts of $70,722,000, or a net balance 
of payments of $181,354,000. The corresponding figure for the calendar year 1930 was 
#184, 366,000. 
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It is not at all remarkable that the national income should have been much 
less in the twelve months prior to the census than in the calendar year 1930. Owing 
partly to lower prices and partly to a lessened physical volume of production, the 
estimate previously published in the Survey of Production 1931 shows a total reduction in 
value of production for 1931 as compared with 1950 of no less than $1,150,000,000 or at 
the rate of nearly $100,000,000 per month. Thus it is quite in keeping that the production 
in a period which included the first five months of 1931 and excluded the first five 
months of 1930 should be from $450,000,000 to $500,000,000 less than the figures for the 
calendar year 1930. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF NATIONAL INCOME. 1930 ARRIVED AT FROM THREE ANGLES 


A Re nate EE 
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(1) Production 


Grand Total Net Production in Canada 1950 ...sccccoccecs $5, 200,000,000 
Deduct Net Interest and Dividend Payments Outside of 

ADAG) cre si Weled oletcte te ofpceli le le bisoldib ole ofolald oiets sic oielace's'} o's $ 184,000,000 
National Income, Spendable in Canada .iss.oceccsevesecsers $5,016,000,000 


. (2) Retail Sales 
National Income as Estimated from Retail Sales, 1930. 


Spendings of $2,371,360,600 at retail stores other than those in the automotive 
group are 48.7 per cent of national income, according to United States 
experience in their census of distribution for 1929 as compared with their 
estimated national income in that year. 


Then the Canadian National income in 1930 is 1000/487ths of $2,371,360,600 of 
spendings at retail stores other than those in the automotive group, or 
#$4,869,300,000, if the same proportion prevailed as in the United States. 
But as Canada has a considerably larger proportion of people who live 
largely on their own products like farmers and fishermen, it is probable 
that her national spendings for current or investment purposes in 1930 
reached $5,000,000,000. 


(3) Earnings 


National Income in 1930 as based on Figures of Earnings in Census Year ended 
May 3i, 1931. 


Service or Effort Income of Canadians in Census year 

ended May 31, 1951 (estimated on basis of Earnings 

OteNAe Gs haT nerd) Meise sisi slcis.c sicis's e's cise sive #5 4's em a sles 61s $3, 465,000,000 
Property Income (estimated on basis of King's figures 

Brora MicLed) OLA LCS iinin a thts ceis's «ashe gels oiler as sess cies $1,192,000,00Q 
MEIIEROTIC OMG ty 2 atelein core wie sivlcrtic.o\« ss ss (ele.9's ele sin's se sisiele «sis e/ee ¢ $4,656,000,000 
Less net Property Income Payable to Outsiders .....eeceee $ 184,000,000 


Net National Income ii Census Year eeo@oe?0828088908088080908089099 8 $4,472, 000 , 000 


Probable Excess in National Income first five months of 
Hoc0 overi first, five months of 19327 i.e secs vests ess ae $ 480,000,000 


Estimates Total National Income 1930 .crcccccccecccvcece $4,952,000,000 


*See Footnote on page 28. 
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Therefore, the probable national income of 1930 as estimated back from the 
foregoing figures for the twelve months ended May 31, 1931, would be $4,952,000,000. The 
somewhat lower total in this estimate would indicate that the assumption that other gain- 
fully occupied Canadians earn only as much as wage-earners, has a tendency to reduce our 
national income unduly. The difficulty on the basis of existing information is to make 
any other assumption. 


Conclusion.— Thus, these three estimates, two of which are based in part 
on United States statistics, would indicate that the national income of Canada in 1930, 
after making provision for net, interest and dividend payments outside of the country, was — 
approximately $5,000,000,000. It is considered that the maximum error in this estimate 
ig not more than @ per cent. 


*In the twelve months of 1931 the aggregate production of commodities as given in the 
Bureau's Anmaal Survey of Production was $1,150 million less than in the same period of 
1930. On the same basis, the first five months of 1931, owing to lower production and 
lower prices, would show a production of $480 million less than the same period of 1930. 
Employment figures would indicate that this assumption is reasonable. . 


